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The Far Eastern Conflict 


Hostilities between China and Japan which broke out 
following an “incident” at Marco Polo Bridge near Peip- 
ing on July 7 have developed into a gigantic armed con- 
flict. This undeclared war now threatens the peace of the 
whole world. And because of the human suffering and 
the moral issues involved and the effect upon the young 
Christian communities in both nations the struggle con- 
cerns the Church in all lands. 


This number of INFORMATION SERVICE is devoted to a 
study of historical backgrounds and of critical issues in 
the conflict, and its effects upon international relations, 
the foreign policy of the United States and the world 
Christian enterprise. 


Various attitudes and points of view in relation to the 
crisis are summarized, and a bibliography of interpretive 
books and articles is added. 


Histor1cAL BACKGROUND 


The history of cultural and trade relations between China 
and Japan goes back to the fifth and sixth centuries A.D. 
Chinese culture penetrated Japan at an early date. At 
various times during the past five hundred years Japa- 
nese military forces have attempted to land upon the main- 
land of Asia, especially Korea. 


But from the middle of the seventeenth century to the 
middle of the nineteenth Japan rigorously enforced a policy 
of national isolation. Not until 1854, later than in Enina, 
were any ports opened to foreign commerce. The first 
commercial treaty was that signed in 1859 with the United 
States, and treaties with other nations followed. Feudal 
rule was soon abolished and in 1866 the modernization of 
Japan had begun, which after forty years won for the 
island empire a universally accorded place in the ranks of 
the great powers. 


Japan’s rapid progress, which amazed the western world, 
involved both internal development and expansion of the 
empire. Japan early realized that with a large population 
and limited agricultural resources she must become an 
industrial nation. This accounts in part for the quick 
building up of a strong navy and merchant marine, and the 
search for raw materials and markets. Also, Japan was 
emerging as a strong modern nation in an imperialistic 
setting. “In the latter part of the nineteenth century, 
partly out of ambition born of nationalism and led by 
military men, and partly to defend herself from Western 


imperialistic powers, Japan embarked on a policy of ex- 
pansion.” 

China, on the other hand, with a much larger area and 
a less unified population, and under the handicap of a de- 
cadent government and a greater social conservatism, suf- 
fered more during the nineteenth century in her contacts 
with Western powers. Between the first war with Eng- 
land in 1840-1842 and the Boxer uprising of 1900, the 
larger foreign nations competed for concessions and special 
privileges in China and forced the signing of many “un- 
equal treaties.” While Japan won freedom from such re- 
strictions by 1899, China has not yet succeeded in having 
all of them removed. While China overthrew the Manchu 
dynasty in 1911 her modernization, in a sense comparable 
with that of Japan did not begin until the establishment 
of the national government at Nanking in 1927. 


The story of Japan’s territorial expansion can be but 
briefly sketched here. In 1874 she sent a military ex- 
pedition to Formosa, then a tributary of the Chinese Em- 
pire, and formally annexed the Kurile and Ryukyu islands 
north of Formosa. In 1876 Japan forced the opening of 
three Korean ports to foreign commerce. Conflicts be- 
tween Japanese and Chinese influences in Korea culmin- 
ated in the first Sino-Japanese war of 1894-1895, fought 
chiefly in Korea, Manchuria and north China. China was 
defeated and was compelled to cede Formosa, the Pesca- 
dores and southern sections of Manchuria. The peace 
treaty recognized the independence of Korea. Under pres- 
sure from Germany, France and Russia, Japan had to 
give up her concessions on the mainland. 


Japan’s next adventure upon the continent was in co- 
operation with European powers when she sent troops to 
help relieve the siege of Peking by the Boxers in 1900. 
Most Japanese troops were withdrawn soon afterward 
under terms of the peace protocol of 1901 by which the 
powers were allowed to maintain legation guards in Peking 
and to station garrisons between Peking and the sea. This 
protocol has been used by the Japanese army in recent 
years as an excuse for its military maneuvers in north 
China. Another result of the cooperation of the foreign 
powers in 1900 was the declaration, inspired by John Hay, 
of the “open door policy” in China. Japan at this time 
agreed with the other nations to maintain the adminis- 


trative integrity of China. 


1 Latourette, K. S. “The Case for ” Amerasia, September 
1937, p. 302. 
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But Japan’s increasing continental interests and definite 
policy of expansion brought her inevitably into conflict 
with Russia, which had secured railroad rights in Man- 
churia and the lease of the Kwantung Peninsula in south- 
ern Manchuria, relinquished by Japan a short time before. 
Japan’s victory in the Russo-Japanese War of 1904-1905 
checked Russia’s eastward advance and won for Japan the 
Kwantung Peninsula in south Manchuria, including the 
— of Dairen and Port Arthur, and railway rights in 

anchuria. Increasing Japanese control in Korea was fol- 
lowed by formal annexation on August 29, 1910. 


For the past three decades Japan’s foreign policy vis-a- 


‘vis China has alternated between friendship and the use of 


force, between political maneuvering and military pressure. 
Many outstanding Japanese leaders gave encouragement 
to Dr. Sun Yat-sen and his revolutionary movement which 
brought about the overthrow of the Manchu government 
and the establishment of the republic. Then Japan took 
advantage of disunity in China and the Great War in 
Europe to serve the famous “Twenty-one Demands” upon 
China in May, 1915. “By 1921 Japan had greatly en- 
larged its political interests in Manchuria, entrenched itself 
in Shantung province, secured special rights in Fukien 
province and in the Yangtze valley.” * 


During the 1920’s a more liberal attitude on the part of 
Japan was reflected in some progressive cabinets and in 
the signing of the Nine Power Treaty in 1922. Along with 
the other powers Japan promised to respect China’s sov- 
ereignty, independence, and territorial and administrative 
integrity, to provide China the “fullest and most unem- 
barrassed opportunity” to develop and maintain an effective 
government, to uphold the principle of the open door 
throughout China, and not to take any action “designed 
to create spheres of interest or . . . mutually exclusive 
opportunities in designated parts of Chinese territory.” In 
another agreement Shantung province was restored to 
China. But Japan clung to her new rights in Manchuria 
acquired under the treaties signed after the submission of 
the Twenty-one Demands. 


As long as China was weak and divided Japan went 
ahead quietly consolidating her gains upon the continent. 
But the revolution of 1927 in China, the rise of a new 
nationalist movement, the moving of the capital to Nan- 
king, the attempt of the Nanking government to regain 
a measure of control over Manchuria, and the maintenance 
by communism for several years of a foothold in central 
China, changed the situation. A clash between Japan’s 
imperialistic aims and the growing nationalism in China 
was inevitable, and Manchuria was to become the first 
battleground. 


Tue Srruccte rrom 1931 to 1937 


On September 18, 1931, the Japanese army, alleging that 
Chinese had caused a bomb explosion on the Japanese- 
owned South Manchurian Railway, seized Mukden and 
started upon its occupation of the Three Eastern Provinces 
of Manchuria. 

China invoked Article 11 of the League of Nations Cove- 
nant. The League appointed a commission of inquiry, 
headed by Lord Lytton, and including a representative of 
the United States. The commission found that the opera- 
tion of the Japanese troops could not be regarded as a 
measure of legitimate self-defense, recommended dissolu- 
tion of the régime set up under Japanese control, and sug- 


2T. A. Bisson. American Policy in the Far East. Foreign 
Policy Association, February 1, 1937. 


gested a settlement of the Sino-Japanese dispute based 
upon the protection of legitimate interests and rights of 
both China and Japan and upon the provisions of the 
Covenant, the Kellogg Pact, and the Nine Power Treaty. * 
On February 17, 1933, the League Assembly finally 
adopted a report recommending a settlement along the 
lines suggested by the Lytton Commission. The vote was 
42 to 1, Japan recording the only negative vote. China 
accepted the recommendations of the League. Japan soon 
after announced her withdrawal from the League. 


Acting independently, the United States, through Sec- 
cretary of State Stimson, proclaimed the doctrine of “non- 
recognition” in identic notes to China and Japan on Janu- 
ary 7 1932. On March 11, 1932, the League Assembly 
accepted this doctrine of non-recognition in a resolution 
which read: “The Assembly declares that it is incumbent 
upon the members of the League of Nations not to recog- 
nize any situation, treaty, or agreement which may be 
brought about by means contrary to the Covenant of the 
League of Nations or to the Pact of Paris.” 


The feeling in China aroused by the occupation of Man- 
churia led to various “incidents” which the Japanese army 
authorities made an excuse for further extension of terri- 
tory and power. The undeclared Shanghai war in the early 
part of 1932 cost over 120,000 lives and caused property 
damage estimated at more than $400,000,000 (U.S.).* The 
unexpected resistance of the Chinese Nineteenth Route 
Army and protests from the powers forced an armistice, 
but the Japanese secured a foothold in Hongkew and the 
northern section of Shanghai which they have used to ad- 
vantage in the present hostilities. 

In the spring of 1933 Japan occupied Jehol province 
southwest of Manchuria. According to the terms of the 
Tangku Truce, signed on May 31, 1933, Chinese troops 
withdrew south and west of a designated line drawn 
through the northern part of Hopei province and north of 
Peiping, and the Japanese army agreed to withdraw be- 
yond the Great Wall. The Tangku Truce gave both China 
and Western nations hope that Japan’s military invasion 
had ended. Much discussion of “economic co-operation” 
followed and the Nanking government issued a “Good-will 
Mandate” in June, 1935, in which it undertook to restrain 
anti-foreign activities within China. 

Then, in the summer of 1935, the Japanese army un- 
expectedly served new demands upon the Chinese mili- 
tary authorities in north China and tried to instigate a five- 
province secessionist movement. All political organs of 
the Nanking government were ordered to close and all 
its troops were forced to withdraw from Hopei province. 
The Ho-Umetsu Agreement upon which the Japanese have 
based many of their recent claims in north China was a 
letter from General Ho Yin-ching to the Japanese general 
which has never been published and which the Nanking 
government has never ratified. The result of Japanese 
maneuvering was finally the establishment of the Hopei- 
Chahar Political Council with General Sung Cheh-yuan as 
chairman, nominally under control of Nanking; a small 
“autonomous” régime, the “East Hopei Autonomous Coun- 
cil,” with headquarters at Tungchow, east of Peiping ; and 
increased Japanese control in Chahar and Mongolia. The 
demilitarized zone became a base for Japanese military 
movements, smuggling of Japanese goods, with consequent 


on Report of the Commission of Inquiry. Geneva, 1932. pp. 126- 


. — University Weekly Statistical Service, Tientsin, May 
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loss of customs revenue for China, and a widespread nar- 
cotic trade. 

Since 1935 the Chinese and Japanese governments have 
made several attempts at direct negotiations. But wide 
divergences of viewpoint were evident in all the discus- 
sions. Certain Japanese diplomats, Kawagoe for example, 
made a sincere attempt to bring about a settlement but the 
army was always pressing new demands, and the Chinese 
government felt that it had made all possible concessions. 
Since the summer of 1936 Nanking’s diplomatic stand has 
perceptibly stiffened. China was hoping for peace but 
preparing for war. 

A number of factors were bringing the struggle between 
China and Japan to a head in the first half of 1937. Japan 
watched with misgivings the steady growth of national 
spirit and political unity in China and the great increase 
in military preparations. The kidnapping of Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek and his later release in December, 1936, 
demonstrated the strength of the Nanking government and 
at long last resulted in an understanding between Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang and the Red armies which he had fought 
for seven years. The Japanese army needed to recover 
the prestige it had lost from the attacks of parliamentarians 
and liberals npon it. The nations of Europe were preoc- 
cupied with their own problems. So in July of this year 
Japan struck again in order to attain her next objective, 
and rally the support of her own people. 


Tue AIMS OF JAPAN 


It is necessary at this point to state as fairly as possible 
the aims of both sides which have now come into open 
armed conflict. It is often said that Japan is seeking an 
outlet for her crowded population which has doubled in 
the past fifty years. However, overpopulation is not more 
serious than in many provinces of China, and it is estimated 
that in China from 1873 to 1933, along with a one per 
cent increase in the area of farm land, there was a 31 per 
cent increase in population. * Japanese have not emigrated 
in great numbers to Korea or Manchuria. More impor- 
tant to Japan than land for colonization are raw ma- 
terials and markets for her growing industries. Although 
the Japanese government has repeatedly disclaimed terri- 
torial ambitions in China, yet the industrial and military 
leaders evidently believe that a political and economic 
hegemony over north China is essential in order to secure 
unhindered access to the coal, iron, cotton and other ma- 
terial resources needed by Japanese factories and also to 
command the Chinese market. Because of high tariff walls 
and other barriers in commerce with Western powers 
Japan seeks to dominate in the industry and commerce of 
the Orient which she now claims as her rightful sphere of 
special influence. 

The widely publicized Tanaka Memorandum, said to 
have been written in 1927 but denounced as a forgery by 
many Japanese and some Western historians, contains this 
statement, “In a certain sense Manchuria and Mongolia 
are key positions by holding which we can seize the wealth 
of the whole of China.” (Subsequent events have indicated 
that the document may have been authentic). ° 

The first outspoken challenge to the open door policy 
in China was offered by a spokesman of the Tokyo For- 
eign Office in a statement on April 17, 1934.7 Japan 


5 Chang, C. C. “Rural Economy.” Chinese Year Book, 1936. 

6For a discussion of the Tanaka Memorandum, see Steiger, 
E. N. A History of the Far East. P. 855. 

7 For text of the statement see Toynbee, Arnold J., Survey of 
International Affairs, 1934. New York, Oxford University Press, 
1935. Pp. 650-651. 
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claimed the right to act single-handedly in maintaining 
“peace and order” in Eastern Asia, and declared that any 
joint operation undertaken by foreign powers, even in the 
name of technical and financial assistance to China, was 
“bound to acquire political significance.” Both the United 
States and Great Britain protested against the Japanese 
statement. 

Japan realized the difficulties in extending her economic 
control over China. “Here, too,” says an authoritative work 
“are obstacles to be overcome, a lack of purchasing power, 
growing hostility to Japan, a partially effective boycott of 
Japanese goods, and the established position of Western 
nations. These obstacles, Japan believes, can be swept 
away by getting complete control of China and eliminating 
the influence of Western powers from the Pacific areas. 
Then she can command the resources and markets of 
China.” * Because of her continued fear of Russia, Japan 
has also sought to create a buffer state subservient to her 
interests extending southward and westward from Man- 
churia, and embracing Hopei, Shansi, Chahar, Suiyuan and 
Mongolia. 


In 1935 Foreign Minister Hirota of Japan formulated 
the famous “three principles” with regard to China. There 
are several texts of these principles but the following is a 
brief summary : 


1. China shall not again utilize the influence of Europe 
and America to embarrass Japan. 

2. Relations between China, Japan and Manchukuo shall 
be adjusted. China shall recognize Manchukuo and pro- 
mote economic cooperation with Manchukuo and Japan. 


3. China and Japan shall cooperate in defense against 
communism, especially along the northern border of China. 


The Japanese hold the Emperor to be divinely endowed. 
Their highest loyalty is to him, not to the government. “The 
army may not only act without governmental authority 
but may, whenever it chooses, issue proclamations of for- 
eign policy independently of the Foreign Office. And, 
since the Sino-Japanese war of 1894, Ministers of the 
Army and Navy and colonial governors must always be 
generals and admirals on the active list; this regulation 
gives the armed forces the power to make and break gov- 
ernments—a privilege of which they have frequently taken 
advantage. In effect, the army is equal in every way to 
the civil government.” ® Japan is being driven by a sense 
of high destiny. “Whether without a serious loss of pres- 
tige Japan can now stop short of the control of all China 
is debatable. Whether that attempt will succeed or whether 
it will lead to the ruin of Japan is one of those questions 
which is in the lap of the gods.” ?° 


Within the last two years increasing difficulty in ne- 
gotiations with local officials and in the manipulation of 
“autonomous” governments, together with the stronger 
foreign policy of the Nanking government have led Ja- 
panese army and government officials to speak more often 
of the necessity for forcing cooperation from China. Ac- 
cusations of Chinese “insincerity” and “duplicity” have be- 
come more frequent. Japan feels that she must deal firmly 
with anti-Japanese feeling and the attitude of non-coopera- 
tion with Japan. Since the outbreak of hostilities her aims 
have been stated even more clearly in punitive terms. In 
answer to Secretary Hull’s peace plea to both nations, made 


8 T. A. Bisson and Ryllis Alexander Goslin, Clash in the Pacific. 

Foreign Policy Association, New York, 1936. Pp. 27. 
®“The Power of Japan.” Current History, October, 1937, p. 23. 
1: —— K. S. “The Case for Japan.” Amerasia, September, 
» Pp. 
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public on August 23, Premier Konoye replied on August 
28, “Japan entertains no intention of resorting to diplo- 
matic means of settlement. We favor a comprehensive 
punitive campaign against China.” It has also been pro- 
claimed that Generalissimo Chiang must be overthrown, 
that the Nanking government must be “brought to its 
knees,” and that all vestiges of anti-Japanism must be 
eradicated. Protection of Japanese vested interests and of 
Japanese nationals was at first given as the reason for mil- 
itary action. On October 8, General Matsui, Japanese 
commander-in-chief on the Shanghai front, issued a 
proclamation declaring that “the Japanese army is now 


‘prepared to use every means to subdue its opponents.” 


It is a question to what extent the people of Japan share 
the aims stated in these official and military statements. 
Certainly many Japanese have been led to believe that 
their existence as a modern nation and world power is 
imperilled and that they are fighting to preserve their just 
rights and privileges. On the other hand, reports from 
many sources indicate that there is no popular enthusiasm 
for the war and that individuals and minority groups are 
opposing the government’s present policies and methods as 
they have opposed them in past years. 


Tue Arms or CHINA 


In answer to Japan’s claim that she needs raw materials 
and markets Chinese leaders have repeatedly declared that 
China is willing to enter into economic cooperation with 
Japan, to the advantage of both, granted that her sovereign 
rights are not impaired. After the occupation of Man- 
churia the Chinese government appealed to the League of 
Nations and accepted the League’s verdict. China has 
steadily refused to give official recognition to what she 
calls the “puppet state of Manchukuo.” 

China points to her material and social progress in 
the last decade and the growing strength of her central 
government as sufficient answer to Japan’s criticism that 
she is not able to develop her own resources. She be- 
lieves that she has been building a new nation against 
great obstacles upon the foundations of her old demo- 
cratic traditions and has been steering a middle road be- 
tween fascism and communism. She has avoided military 
alliances with or against other nations. At the same time 
she has welcomed international technical aid in her national 
development and has accepted help from the League of 
Nations. In answer to Japan’s “hands off’ statement in 
1934, the Chinese government declared : 


“China is always of the opinion that international peace 
can be maintained only by the collective efforts of all the 
members of the family of nations. No state has the right 
to claim responsibility for maintaining international peace 
in any designated part of the world.” 


In answer to Secretary Hull’s peace plea, Dr. C. T. 
Wang, Chinese Ambassador to Washington, declared of- 
ficially that “China is ready as ever to settle whatever 
differences she may have with Japan in accordance with 
the principles of international law and practice.” China 
has appealed to the League of Nations, to the signatories 
of the Nine Power Treaty and of the Kellogg-Briand Peace 
Pact to support her cause. 


In north China, where the present hostilities began, the 
central government wished to maintain its own authority. 
It has not been willing to consider an autonomous state 
with recognition of special Japanese interests. Nor would 
it acknowledge Japan’s need for a buffer state. China has 
accepted the idea of economic cooperation if freed from the 


[4] 


danger of foreign military coercion and on a basis of mu- 
tual benefit. As to anti-Japanese feeling the Chinese con- 
tend that Japan’s military policy was what provoked it 
rather than the attitude of the Chinese government. Anti- 
Japanese sentiment and the regrettable outbreaks created 
thereby can be suppressed, they say, only by removal of 
the cause. As to technical advisers China welcomes for- 
eign assistance and avers that she would in many in- 
stances seek this from Japan upon the merits of the case 
unfettered by coercive agreements or threatening demands. 

In the present struggle the government and people seem 
to be more united than ever before in their determination 
to resist invasion and to defend their nation. On July 29, 
Generalissimo Chiang said, “Japan’s army has completely 
ignored China’s wishes and therefore China is determined 
to fight to the last man. I call upon the people to mobilize 
their total resources and struggle hand-in-hand to save 
the country.” 


THe WarFarE SINCE JULY 7 


The dramatic course of events since the outbreak of 
hostilities on July 7 of this year can be only briefly sum- 
marized here. Readers are referred to files of newspapers 
and news weeklies during this period. 

As may be clearly seen from the study of backgrounds 
above, the “incident” at Marco Polo Bridge (Lukouchiao) 
near Peiping precipitated the war. The Japanese version 
of the incident is that a Japanese military unit practicing 
maneuvers was subjected to rifle and machine gun fire from 
a fortification several miles away from their own bar- 
racks. The Chinese version is that Japanese troops 
maneuvering at night heard a shot, claimed that a soldier 
was missing and demanded that they be allowed to enter 
the small walled city of Wanping to search for him. When 
the Chinese sentries refused the Japanese fired upon them. 
At any rate the clash caused a tense situation, and aroused 
fears of a general conflict. 

The first phase of the warfare lasted from July 7 to 
July 19. During this period there was spasmodic fighting 
in the Peiping area, attempts at local negotiation, some 
temporary agreements, and movements of troops on both 
sides. On July 27 the Chinese government announced 
through its embassies abroad that it had in effect sanc- 
tioned the terms of the local agreement which General 
Sung, the commander at Peiping, had made with the Japa- 
nese military authorities, agreeing to withdraw his troops 
from the Peiping area and to suppress anti-Japanese move- 
ments. According to the Chinese statement “These terms 
were extreme and provocative, but were accepted by Gen- 
eral Sung and, for the sake of peace, acceded to by Nan- 
king, even though they seemed to reach the very verge 
of compromising Chinese sovereignty.” On the same day, 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek proposed that both nations 
end military movements simultaneously and withdraw their 
armies to positions held before July 7, and stated the min- 
imum conditions for a permanent settlement of the north 
China issue. In a notable address to a group of the 
nation’s leaders assembled at Kuling, the Generalissimo 
declared : 

“China’s sovereign rights cannot be sacrificed even at 
the expense of war. . . . Once war has begun there will 
be no turning back. We seek peace but not at all costs. 
. .. Whether there is the least vestige of hope in the Sino- 
Japanese situation depends on the action of the Japanese 
army. We do not want war, but we may be forced to 
defend ourselves. This is a solemn moment, and Japan 
will have to decide whether the Lukouchiao incident is to 
result in a major war between China and Japan.” 
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The second phase of the hostilities extended from July 
19 to August 13 when fighting began in Shanghai. During 
this period hostilities became general in the Peiping and 
Tientsin area. Not satisfied with the Sung agreement at 
Peiping, Japan demanded that the Chinese government 
should cease from all “provocative activities” (presumably 
sending of troops northward) and give assurances under 
pain of “unfathomable consequences,’’ and later forced Gen- 
eral Sung to withdraw with his troops from Peiping. The 
Japanese began air raids, first at Langfang on the Peip- 
ing-Tientsin railways, and on July 29 with destructive 
effect at Tientsin. There were still suggestions for ne- 
gotiations and compromise from both sides but with the 
occupation of Peiping by Japanese troops on August 8 
all hope of peace seemed to be gone. 

A third phase of the conflict began on August 14 with 
the extension of hostilities to Shanghai and other parts of 
China. Shanghai has seen the fiercest fighting and most 
terrible destruction of life and property. Most of “Greater 
Shanghai,” the fifth largest port in the world, except for 
the “International Settlement,” is in ruins, its business 
disrupted, its foreign trade reduced to almost nothing, its 
inhabitants driven from their homes in frightful battles 
of land and sea and air which still continue. From their 
bases near Shanghai Japanese airplanes have carried on 
extensive raids and have bombed scores of cities on the 
coast and inland, aiming at military objectives but inflict- 
ing damage also on much non-military property and caus- 
ing the death of thousands of non-combatants. Successive 
Japanese drives have, up to the time of writing, failed to 
dislodge the Chinese troops from their positions which 
now run from Liuho on the southern bank of the Yangtze 
to Kiangwan and the Shanghai Civic Center. 

It was during this period that foreigners in China began 
to feel seriously the effects of the warfare. A few Amer- 
ican citizens were killed and wounded by bombs and 
shells which fell in the International Settlement. The 
American cruiser “Augusta” was struck by a stray shell 
on August 18, killing one sailor. On August 26 the 
British Ambassador to China, Sir Hughe M. Knatchbull- 
Hugessen, was wounded by Japanese army fliers while 
driving in a car from Nanking to Shanghai. A Chinese 
plane mistook the identity of the American steamer “Presi- 
dent Hoover” and inflicted damages. Many foreigners, 
especially women and children, were compelled to evacu- 
ate war areas. 


On September 5 the Japanese navy extended its par- 
tial blockade of China’s coast to the whole length of the 
2,150 mile coastline. Air raids have steadily increased, 
over a widening area. Nanking, the capital, has been 
bombed over twenty times. In north China, Chinese troops 
held for nearly a month at Nankow pass in the Great Wall 
northwest of Peiping, but the armies have now retreated 
southward in the direction of a long-prepared line of de- 
fense north of the Yellow River. The former Red army, 
now the Eighth Route Army, is defending the northwest 
frontier. The Nanking government has officially declared 
that the former Communist forces are now under com- 
mand of the central military authorities. Land fighting 
continues chiefly on the north China front, in southern 
Hopei and in northern Shansi and Shensi, and at Shanghai, 
with probably 300,000 Japanese soldiers and more than 
half a million Chinese soldiers in the field. 


Tue LeaGuE INTERVENES 


On September 13 China appealed to the League of 
Nations, and other nations have protested to Japan over 
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bombing of civilians. In less than a month there has 
taken place a rapid mobilization of world public opinion 
against Japan as aggressor and a move has been made 
toward concerted action to stop the spread of the war. 
China asked the Council of the League to “advise upon 
such means and take such action as may be appropriate 
and necessary for the situation” under Articles X, XI, and 
XVII of the League Covenant. Chinese delegates further 
asked for a meeting of the 23-nation Far Eastern Ad- 
visory Committee, a League organ created in 1933, to 
follow up the Manchurian situation and to assist the As- 
sembly in performing its duties. The United States was 
invited to continue upon this Committee, and accepted a 
non-voting membership. This Committee on September 
27 passed a resolution expressing “its profound distress 
at the loss of life caused to innocent civilians’ as a result 
of bombardments and declared that ‘‘no excuse can be 
made for such acts, which have aroused horror and indig- 
nation throughout the world,” and “solemnly” condemned 
them. The same Committee presented a lengthy report 
on October 6 summarizing the history of the conflict, deal- 
ing with the treaties relevant to the situation, and de- 
claring Japan an invader. It expressed its “moral support 
for China,” and recommended that “members of the League 
should refrain from taking any action which might have 
the effect of weakening China’s power of resistance.” It 
also recommended a meeting of the signatories of the Nine 
Power Treaty. The League Assembly unanimously 
adopted the report and resolutions on the next day. 


The United States government on September 22 pro- 
tested to Japan concerning the aerial attacks on civilian 
areas in China, and on September 28 Secretary Hull gave 
support to the League of Nations’ resolution condemning 
aerial bombardments of open towns. President Roose- 
velt’s speech at Chicago on October 5 urged concerted 
action against aggressor nations and the State Department 
statement the next day charged Japan with violation of 
the provisions of the Nine Power Treaty and of the 
Kellogg-Briand Pact. The statement concluded: “Thus 
the conclusions of this government are in general accord 
with those of the Assembly of the League of Nations.” 
At the time of writing the indications are that the United 
States will take part in the proposed conference of the 
Nine Power Treaty signatories to discuss the Far Eastern 
crisis and that other governments also may be invited. 


The statements by the League and by the United States 
have reverberated around the world. It remains to be 
seen what concrete forms of action will follow and whether 
concerted efforts for peace will be stronger than the forces 
which are making for another major war. 


Resources FOR War 


Recent statements by government leaders in both China 
and Japan and the comments of many independent ob- 
servers indicate that the warfare is expected to continue 
for a long time, perhaps years. Japan’s determined policy 
of continental expansion has come into conflict with China’s 
equally determined will to resist. Japan is superior in 
military equipment but economic resources must also be 
taken into account. Already Japan has appropriated for 
the expenses of the war more than she spent altogether in 
the war of 1894-1895 and in the war with Russia in 1904- 
1905. The national debt is now about three billion dollars 
in American currency. While the revenue has increased 
55 per cent since 1930 national expenditures have in- 
creased about 85 per cent and one-half are now for mil- 
itary purposes. China’s national expenditures for 1936- 
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1937 were about one-third of Japan’s and the proportion 
for military purposes was roughly the same. China has 
sold nearly $150,000,000 (U. S. currency) worth of war 
bonds to help finance the war. The economic strain on 
both countries will be very severe. 

Japan is evidently ready to undertake great financial 
risks in prosecution of the war. While customs receipts 
and other revenues have been seriously diminished yet 
China counts upon being agriculturally self-supporting 
during the conflict, and will seek new sources of income 
within the nation. China believes that if she can hold 
Japan long enough to make the invasion too costly and 


‘difficult, forces within Japan and in the world will begin 


to work in her favor. Both Chinese government and 
people, according to many reports, are realizing the price 
China must pay for a successful defense, in loss of life, 
wealth and property, in delay of the reconstruction pro- 
gram and in the multiplication of serious social problems 
for the future, but they are ready for a supreme sacrifice. 


CuRISTIAN MISSIONS AND THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH IN JAPAN 


The first Protestant church in Japan was organized in 
1859. The total Protestant membership in 1936 was 
204,588 or less than one-third of one per cent of the total 
population of 69,254,184. More than half of the Chris- 
tians live in the large cities. There are 1,865 regularly 
organized churches, and 1,123 chapels and preaching 
places; 81 Christian schools, nine union institutions of 
higher education, 11 theological schools, 572 Christian 
kindergartens, 127 Christian welfare projects, 16 Y.M.C.A. 
and Y.W.C.A. city associations, and 12 Christian hospitals 
and sanitoriums. It is estimated that the Protestant 
churches have contact with a million of Japan’s nearly 70 
million people. 

There are now working in Japan 30 American and 
Canadian Protestant mission societies out of a total of 54, 
and 672 missionaries, out of a total of 986, now in that 
country. Investments in missionary and philanthropic in- 
stitutions come to over $8,000,000. In 1934 the total 
amount spent by North American missionary societies in 
Japan was $1,625,438. Contributions from Japanese Chris- 
tians totalled over two million yen. There are 166,000 
Roman Catholics in Japan and 283 foreign priests. ** 

The Christian church in Japan has produced many out- 
standing pastors, educators and other leaders. Kagawa 
belongs not only to Japan but to the world Christian fel- 
lowship. And the influence of Christianity in Japan can- 
not be measured merely by the number of its adherents. 
It has been a force for social reform and many Christian 
leaders along with non-Christian liberals have protested 
against the growth of militarism and against imperialistic 
policies. A National Christian Council composed of 
twelve different denominational churches, eighteen missions 
and ten national Christian organizations has been in ex- 
istence since 1923. 


CuristIAN MISSIONS AND THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH IN CHINA 


The first Protestant missionary, Robert Morrison of 
the London Missionary Society, entered China in 1807. 
The first American missionaries, David Abeel and Elijah 
Bridgman of the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions, arrived in China in 1830. By 1923, 
137 missionary societies from America, Europe, and Aus- 
tralia were supporting 7,663 missionaries and had estab- 


11 Statistics from The Japan Christian Year Book, 1937. Tokyo. 
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lished 1,149 mission work centers. The number of mis- 
sionaries has since been reduced to 5,816. Of these 2,554 
are Americans, representing 64 missionary societies. 
American missionary property is worth $50,000,000. In 
1934 the American and Canadian societies spent $4,037,736 
for their work in China; in 1928 over $6,000,000. ?* 

In 1935 there were reported 512,872 Protestant com- 
municants, a little more than one-tenth of one per cent 
of the total population. The Christian community is esti- 
mated at about a million. The Roman Catholic Church 
reports a membership of 2,813,839, 2,485 foreign priests 
and 1,995 foreign sisters. American foreign missioners 
and sisters number about 700. 1° 


Protestant churches, chapels and evangelistic centers 
in China number about 15,000. Two-thirds of these are 
in the villages. There are about 30,000 Chinese pastors 
and evangelists, Christian teachers, physicians, nurses and 
social workers. Through its 13 universities and colieges 
and 249 middle schools, the Christian movement is making 
a large contribution to education in China. Thirteen 
theological schools of higher grade are training men and 
women for service in the church. There are also 232 
Christian hospitals, 38 Y.M.C.A. city associations and 12 
Y.W.C.A. city associations, and many Christian orphan- 
ages, schools for the blind, hospitals for the mentally de- 
fective, and rural service centers all over the land. Chris- 
tianity has been playing a notable part in the making of 
the new China. After years of slow growth and of perse- 
cution and struggle the Chinese church is now becoming 
a reality, a church rooted in Chinese thought and life and 
taking its place in the world Christian fellowship. The 
influence of Christian men and women in all phases of 
the new national and social life is well known. 


National interdenominational organizations include the 
National Christian Council organized in 1922, the China 
Christian Education Association with its Councils on 
Higher Education and Secondary Education, the Na- 
tional Committee on Christian Education, the Christian 
Literature Society, the Council on Medical Missions, three 
societies for publishing and distributing the Bible, the As- 
sociation of Theological Seminaries, and several Christian 
rural service unions.'? 


AMERICAN INTERESTS IN CHINA AND JAPAN 


American interests in both Japan and China are of 
three main types: foreign trade, investments, missions and 
philanthropic institutions. In 1935 about eight per cent 
of American foreign trade was with Japan. But this 
represents a much larger share of Japan’s total trade than 
of that of the United States for in 1935 practically a third 
of all Japanese imports came from the United States and 
just over a fifth (21.8 per cent) of her exports went to 
the United States. The most important American exports 
are raw cotton, scrap iron and steel, refined copper and 
scrap copper, petroleum and automobiles and machinery. 
There has been a rapid increase in recent months in ex- 
ports of scrap iron, pig iron and petroleum to Japan. The 
U. S. Department of Commerce reports that between Jan- 
uary and April, 1937, “the United States sold Japan more 
pig iron than it sold to all the world in the six preceding 
years. So far this year Japan has placed orders in the 


12 Statistics from The 1936 Handbook of the Christian Move- 
—_ in China and The Chinese Year Book, 1936-1937, pp. 1451- 
1498. 


18 Report from the Mary Knoll Fathers Catholic Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society of America. 
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United States for 600,000 tons of iron and steel.” * 
In the first six months of 1937 exports of scrap iron to 
Japan were more than a fourth larger than for the entire 
year of 1936 (1936, 1,009,767 gross tons ; first six months 
of 1937, 1,288,923 gross tons). In the same period of 
1937 more than 12,000,000 barrels of petroleum were sold 
to Japan. The most important import from Japan is, of 
course, raw silk. The United States takes 85 per cent 
of Japan’s total exports of silk. 

American investments in Japan were estimated at $426,- 
000,000 in 1933. Of this amount government and mu- 
nicipal securities accounted for $191,000,000; business in- 
vestments and investments in Japanese corporations of 
different types, $227,000,000 ; missionary and philanthropic 
institutions $8,000,000. 

American trade with China accounts for a much smaller 
proportion of the total trade of the United States. In 1935 
less than three per cent of the total American foreign 
trade was with China. To be sure, China’s whole foreign 
trade is only about a third that of Japan. China’s main 
imports from the United States (just over a quarter of 
her total imports in 1935) are machinery for different 
types of factories, railway locomotives, automobiles, air- 
planes, raw cotton and kerosene. About 17 per cent of 
China’s exports come to the United States. 

American investments in China, excluding missions, are 
less than half those in Japan, about $200,000,000 in 1932, 
of which roughly three-fourths are in business enterprises. 
But missionary and philanthropic investments are greater 
in China than in any other country. 

But American interests in these two Far Eastern coun- 
tries are not limited to business investments. The United 
States has enjoyed the friendship of both China and Ja- 
pan since they were opened to western contacts and has 
been deeply interested in their progress. It was through 
the good offices of President Theodore Roosevelt that the 
Russo-Japanese War was brought to an end and a peace 
conference called. The American people have recognized 
Japan’s rise as a great modern power and have shown 
appreciation of the many splendid qualities of her civili- 
zation and people. After the great earthquake disaster 
in Tokyo and Yokohama in 1923 the American people 
contributed generously to relief funds. Christians in Amer- 
ica have also been increasingly aware of the barriers to 
friendship with Japan which should be removed. The 
“imperialisms” of our American history, the Oriental exclu- 
sion clause of the Immigration Act of 1924, anti-Japanese 
feeling on the Pacific coast and elsewhere, the high tariffs 
of our customs laws, naval maneuvers in 1935 which many 
regarded as provokingly and unnecessarily close to Japa- 
nese shores, the maintenance of a navy “second to none,” 
have all tended to arouse resentment at times in Japan 
and to make more difficult the task of those in both coun- 
tries striving for friendship and good will. 

Between China and the United States exist many com- 
mon interests and sympathies and strong ties of friendship. 
Our country owns no special concessions in China. John 
Hay, when Secretary of State, proposed the Open Door 
Policy nearly forty years ago. We were the first nation 
to offer return of the Boxer indemnities to China, to be 
used for education and national development. We were 
the first nation to recognize the new republic in 1911; we 
have been sympathetic with China’s national aspirations ; 
more Chinese students have studied in America than in 
any other western country; our government called the 


14 Quoted by E. Janeway. “Japan’s Dilemma.” Nation (New 
York) July 10, 1937. p. 40. 
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Washington Conference at which the Nine Power Treaty 
guaranteeing China’s territorial integrity was signed ; and 
we initiated the “non-recognition policy” after the occupa- 
tion of China’s territory in 1931. The American people 
have been the most generous contributors to famine relief 
in China. (We have greater philanthropic and missionary 
interests in China than in any other country.) The Rocke- 
feller Foundation has made large gifts to medical research 
and teaching, and recently to experiments in rural recon- 
struction in China. 


EFFECT OF THE WAR UPON MISSIONS AND THE CHURCH 
IN JAPAN AND CHINA 


The effect of the war upon missions and the church in 
Japan has been indirect so far. Some government pres- 
sure has been brought to bear upon the National Chris- 
tian Council and other Christian organizations to declare 
their open support of government policy. After the be- 
ginning of hostilities the National Christian Council of 
Japan voted to raise $10,000 for comfort bags for the 
soldiers at the front and said in a published statement : 


“Regarding the present incident we pledge ourselves to 
comply with the purport of the government’s statement and 
to render faithful services to the state. 


“In this emergency: (1) We recognize our great re- 
sponsibility as Christians for bringing about a spiritual 
awakening in our nation and we will redouble our efforts 
to this end. (2) In order to express our appreciation of 
the toil of our Imperial troops we will undertake projects 
to comfort them. (3) We earnestly desire that this diffi- 
cult crisis may be solved as speedily as possible and with 
a minimum of sacrifice. (4) It is our hope that this inci- 
dent may result in the establishment of relations of good 
will definitely and for all time. To this end we ask our 
fellow Christians throughout the Empire to pray most 
earnestly.” 44 

Some Christian leaders, especially those few who have 
taken part in discussions and fellowship with Christian 
groups in China in recent years, have dared to urge a 
different policy toward China, and are determined that 
fellowship with the Christians of China shall not be broken. 

Regimentation of schools has already begun and in some 
parts of Japan and Korea the question of worship at 
Shinto shrines has become acute. 

The effect of the armed conflict upon missions and 
Christian institutions in China has been shattering, es- 
pecially in some areas. The Christian movement along 
with all other movements in China is profoundly influ- 
enced by war conditions. Educational institutions have 
been the first to suffer. Dr. Paul Meng, Director of the 
China Institute of America, pointed out in a recent radio 
address'® that China’s progress as a modern nation has 
been characterized by a concentration of modern schools 
and industries in the coastal cities, the points of contact 
between China and the West. Today most of her admin- 
istrative, economic and educational centers are in the front 
line of warfare. Out of a total of 499 educational and cul- 
tural institutions, research institutes, libraries, museums 
and observatories, 84 per cent are in the coastal provinces, 
including 17 out of 21 American supported colleges and 
universities. Seventy-eight of the 105 colleges and uni- 
versities, with enrollment of over 50,000 students, are in 
war areas. Of the 78, 23 are in Japanese occupied terri- 
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tory and seven have been wholly or partly destroyed by 
Japanese bombing, including Nankai University, Women’s 
Normal School and Hopei Technical Institute in Tientsin, 
National Central University in Nanking, and Chung Shan 
University in Canton. Che Chih, Tung Chi and Fu Tan 
Universities in Shanghai are completely destroyed. The 
University of Shanghai, founded by the Northern and 
Southern Baptist missions, with property value of $800,000 
U. S., has suffered from seven large shell holes in the 
main buildings and from looting of faculty residences by 
Japanese troops in occupation. 

In the Peiping and Tientsin area of north China most 


schools are attempting to reopen under serious difficulties 


because of Japanese restrictions upon educational freedom 
and the arrests of certain teachers and students. Peking 
Union Medical College and Hospital, which uses the 
largest proportion of the Rockefeller Foundation’s annual 
expenditure of $1,300,000 in China, has opened with 65 
per cent of normal enrollment. Yenching University at 
Peiping cabled on September 22, “Opening delayed but 
without interference. Enrollment to date men 268, women 
111.” The College of Chinese Studies in Peiping, where 
most of the new missionaries study the language in their 
first year, is continuing its work. The Catholic University 
in Peiping, with enrollment last year of 545 university 
students and 346 preparatory students, is opening with 
reduced numbers. The Tungchow American School cabled 
on August 17 that its property was undamaged in the 
fighting there and that it intended to open in the autumn. 

In Shanghai where fierce fighting still goes on, educators 
are doing their best to conserve the institutional work that 
is left. The University of Shanghai has found temporary 
quarters in the International Settlement. “No matter what 
happens we are determined to carry on, though neces- 
sarily humbly,” President Liu has said. “I believe that 
the educational front is even more important than the 
military front.” Medhurst College of the London Mission, 
schools of the Southern Baptist Mission, in addition to 
many government and private schools, are in the war area. 
St. John’s University, founded by the American Episcopal 
Mission, is dangerously near the fighting lines. McTyeire 
School is being used as a home for convalescents. 

All other Christian colleges have opened. Those in 
east and south China have smaller enrollments. The Uni- 
versity of Nanking and Ginling College for Women in 
Nanking are carrying on part of their work in cooperation 
with other institutions. The central China and west China 
colleges because of their distance from the coast have 
increased enrollments, many students having transferred 
from the northern and eastern schools. Most middle 
schools except in areas of actual fighting are attempting 
to open. The policy of continuing educational work during 
the crisis has the strong support of the Chinese government 
which realizes that it must maintain morale and build 
for the future. 

Hospitals, especially, are urged to keep open. There are 
297 foreign doctors and 207 foreign nurses in the 232 
mission hospitals, half of whom are American. These 
hospitals have 16,422 beds and cared last year for over 
200,000 in-patients. The out-patient visits normally ex- 
ceed three millions. The Seventh Day Adventist Medical 
Center in Shanghai has been destroyed. St. Luke’s in 
Hongkew has moved its staff and equipment into the 
International Settlement. Margaret Williamson Hospital 
had to be evacuated. Japanese airplanes on August 17 
bombed the Mission Hospital of the Disciples’ Mission at 
Nantungchow, 50 miles northwest of Shanghai, killing 
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two Chinese doctors, three nurses, eight other workers and 
five patients, and demolishing the hospital. All hospitals 
near the war areas are crowded with wounded soldiers 
and civilians. The Chinese Medical Association, which 
includes in its membership practically all western-trained 
doctors, Chinese and missionary, in China, is cooperating 
with the government in the supply and placement of doctors 
as the growing number of casualties and the increasing 
danger of epidemics among civilian refugee groups places 
an increasingly acute strain upon the medical resources 
available. 


The work of the church is much affected. Shanghai 
has been the nerve center of Christian organizations in 
China, and is now to a great extent cut off from the rest 
of the country. It is difficult to send funds to the interior. 
The Missions Building in which many mission and inter- 
denominational offices are located, the Christian Literature 
Society, the National Committees of the Y.M.C.A. and 
Y.W.C.A. are near the Bund and Soochow Creek, in line 
of fire. Dr. W. Y. Chen, general secretary, and other 
secretaries of the National Christian Council are doing 
splendid work in temporary quarters, trying to keep in 
touch with about 40 centers of Christian work in China. 
Chinese Protestant churches are located in Shanghai, those 
in the International Settlement are keeping open. Dr. 
Stanley Jones was in Shanghai when hostilities began, 
ready to begin a six-months’ evangelistic tour of China, 
which had to be cancelled. 

Thousands of churches not in areas of fighting will be 
affected by troop movements and bombings, by diminished 
sources of native support, by restrictions upon normal 
activities and by the general strain of war. But reports 
coming to mission boards in this country indicate that 
most Chinese workers are facing the situation courageously 
and that there is a revival of faith and of the spirit of prayer 
in many sections. In larger cities interdenominational com- 
mittees for relief work are being formed. Sian, Taiyuan, 
Chengtu, Changsha, Anking, Wuhu and Wenchow have 
reported to Shanghai that Christian work is being con- 
tinued without interruption. Each mission society is re- 
ceiving some information from the centers of its own work. 
The American Branch of the China Inland Mission, which 
has the largest number of missionaries in interior provinces, 
received a cable on September 16 saying “Inland all safe.” 
The Church of Christ General Council staff is moving from 
Peiping to Central China. Many churches in north China 
are caring for refugees from war zones. Churches in 
central and west China are continuing their work with 
less difficulty. 

On September 8, Dr. Chester S. Miao of the National 
Christian Council of China wrote a general letter which 
was sent through the National Christian Council to Chris- 
tian institutions and churches throughout China. The main 
points of the letter were: (1) Everyone of us should do 
his best to steady the morale of his community and help to 
secure peace and order. (2) We should endeavor to 
carry on our daily work and help others to do their reg- 
ular work. (3) War conditions are a breeding ground 
for rumor and propaganda. Let us do our very best to 
sift truth from falsehood, to act as agents for reliable news 
and for the dissemination of truth. (4) There is no better 
time than this to bring home to our people the Christian 
message of the cross of suffering. We need faith to sus- 
tain our hope and to endure suffering. (5) Let us launch 
a movement in every city where we reside for raising relief 
funds and needed materials for suffering people. 
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Errect OF THE WARFARE UPON MOVEMENTS OF MISSIONARIES 
IN CHINA 


When hostilities commenced in July and August many 
missionary families were at summer resorts. Large num- 
bers were cut off from communication with other areas, 
at Peitaiho in north China, at Tsingtao, Kuling, Mokan- 
shan and Chikungshan. Some have returned to their 
stations or have made their way to ports. ‘lhe missionary 
colonies at Tsingtao and Kuling, which are still compar- 
atively safe, have been increased by evacuation of other 
ports. Many women and children have left Shanghai but 
over half of the 400 American missionaries there are re- 
maining. 

A majority of missionaries in the Peiping and Tientsin 
area are still at their posts. A considerable number are in 
or near the present fighting area north of the Yellow River. 
In east China men are staying in many mission stations. 
Twelve missionaries are reported in Nanking where the 
air raids have been most severe. 

The American Ambassador and consuls in China have 
advised general evacuation from all imperilled areas or 
from areas which might later be cut off. But the general 
feeling in China among missionaries seems to be that this 
is not the time to desert their Chinese friends and fellow- 
workers. This attitude is being supported by most mis- 
sionary societies, in America and in England. Those 
whose furloughs are soon due are being brought home; 
mothers and children are advised to evacuate to ports from 
which they can be transferred to steamers; the aged, the 
physically weak and those who cannot stand the strain 
of war conditions are urged to leave. A few new mis- 
sionaries have been sent to China and some older mis- 
sionaries have gone back, but most return sailings of 
missionaries on furlough have been postponed. Some 
groups of China missionaries are temporarily in Korea, 
Japan and the Philippine Islands awaiting developments. 
The continued need for missionary service at this time 
has been made clear to officials of the State Department 
by secretaries of several mission societies and of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council. Dr. E. E. Brown of Wuhu 
General Hospital writes, “We share our work in peace 
times with Chinese colleagues; why should we not share 
in time of danger?” This is the tenor of hundreds of 
letters being received by mission boards and friends in 
America. The Catholic Foreign Mission Society of Amer- 
ica reports, “Our policy of evacuation is that our missioners 
do not leave their missions.” 

To be sure, many missionaries who remain will face 
difficulty in securing money, food shortage, and the other 
deprivations and difficulties which come with war. Yet 
they consider these as incident to their vocation. 


At the same time, missionaries are keenly desirous that 
violence to any of their number resulting from hostilities, 
or damage to mission property, shall not involve their gov- 
ernments in war. There has been only one missionary 
casualty to date. Dr. Frank Rawlinson, well-known 
American missionary and editor of the Chinese-Recorder, 
was killed by a fragment of a shell in Shanghai on August 
14. Mrs. Rawlinson, returning to the United States after 
the death of her husband, said, “Missions must go on!” 


At two other periods in missionary history in China 
have there been large-scale evacuations for a few months. 
during the Boxer uprising in 1900 which affected north 
and central China chiefly, and during the revolution of 
1927. On both of these occasions there were anti-foreign 
elements in the situation and Shanghai was a safe city of 
refuge. Now there is no anti-missionary feeling but the 
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disturbed condition will probably continue much longer 
than in 1900 and 1927. 

For detailed information as to the movements or pres- 
ent location of missionaries in China, readers are referred 
to the secretaries of the various mission societies who are 
keeping in as close touch as possible with their workers, 
the Foreign Missions Conference (156 Fifth Avenue, New 
York), or the Department of State in Washington. 
Mails to and from all parts of China are being much 
delayed and relatives and friends are advised not to grow 
anxious if no direct word comes for some time. 

Admiral Harry E. Yarnell, Commander-in-Chief of the 
Asiatic Fleet, reported to Washington (The New York 
Times, September 29, 1937) that 3,112 American citizens 
had evacuated China up to September 15 and that 7,010 
remain. This number includes all Americans in China. 
In the Shanghai area about 40 per cent have evacuated ; 
in other areas the proportion is less. Less than 20 per 
cent have left Fukien province and the Yangtze ports and 
interior. 


APPEALS FROM CHINA 


Many appeals have been received from China from 

inese Christian groups and from missionary groups, 
asking for help in relief work, for moral support of China’s 
cause and for the continued service of missionaries in China 
during the time of trouble. These have included cables 
from the National Christian Council, National Committees 
of Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A., a group of leading Christian 
pastors, educators and laymen in Shanghai, the Council of 
Medical Missions, missionary groups in Shanghai, Canton 
and elsewhere, and American women in Peiping. Two 
representative messages may be quoted here: 


From the National Christian Council in China, cable 
August 22—‘Funds urgently needed relief war victims 
Shanghai northern cities. Disaster spreading. Christian 
agencies organizing. Can we rely upon love and support 
of older churches ?” 

From the Council on Medical Missions to Foreign Mis- 
sions Conference September 28—‘‘Council Medical Mis- 
sions strongly urges each mission ensure adequate finan- 
cial support China hospitals. Local resources severely 
crippled. Increased need civilian military patients many 
areas. 

A letter from Dr. W. Y. Chen, secretary of the National 
Christian Council in China, dated August 25, shows that 
communication and spiritual fellowship between Chinese 
and Japanese Christians is not broken. “Let us not forget 
in our periods of intercession our Christian Japanese 
friends and the leaders of the Christian movement in 
that country. We have learned something of the distress 
of mind and soul which the present situation has brought 
to many of them. We also know that many of them have 
already taken positions of Christian courage and faithful- 
ness to Christian ideals which are not only above all blind 
loyalty to the pride of nationalism, but which have already 
subjected them to grave danger. Let us, through God, 
draw near to them.” 


PLANS FOR RAISING OF RELIEF FuNDs IN THE U. S. 


The first call upon mission boards and contributors to 
mission causes will be for maintenance of the existing 
program in China under war conditions, provision for 
emergency expenses including cost of necessary evacuation, 
and relief to the institutions and churches for which they 
are especially responsible. 

But the appeals which have already come from China 
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reveal also a desperate and growing need for general relief 
funds and for medical supplies. The following types of 
relief work are urgently called for : medical care of wounded 
civilians, temporary care of the orphaned and aged, tem- 
porary housing of destitute refugees, medical care for those 
afflicted by epidemics and plagues in war zones and pre- 
vention of epidemics, famine relief in certain areas where 
there is serious food shortage. 

In answer to the appeal of the National Christian Coun- 
cil eleven mission boards promptly forwarded an advance 
contribution of $6,850 to Shanghai, and are organizing 
united efforts to obtain much larger aid. 

Partly as the result of requests from several mission or- 
ganizations the American Red Cross on September 3 au- 
thorized its chapters to receive contributions for Chinese 
relief. It is reported that aid was offered to both China 
and Japan. China accepted the offer but Japan declined it. 
A delegate of the International Red Cross Committee is 
now in China investigating channels for administering re- 
lief. On September 28 the American Red Cross made a 
donation of $100,000. 

Meanwhile other groups of missionaries and friends 
of China have been pressing for a nation-wide general 
appeal for relief funds. The Federal Council of Churches 
and the Foreign Missions Conference are now conferring 
regarding plans for such a campaign, and an early an- 
nouncement is expected. The cooperation of China Famine 
Relief, Inc. and other organizations is being sought. For 
relief during the great famine of 1920 about $7,750,000 
was raised in the United States, and since 1928 about 
$1,700,000 has been given to famine relief. The needs for 
civilian relief in war areas during the coming months will 
probably be as great as in any natural disaster which China 
has faced, and American sympathy and generosity can be 
expressed without affecting questions of neutrality in the 
war. 

On October 8 the China Famine Relief, Inc., received 
word from China that it is estimated that 750,000 within 
the limits of the three Shanghai municipalities will require 
medical aid, and food, and housing through the winter. 
Funds received will be disbursed by a committee which 
includes the advisory committee of China Famine Relief 
in Shanghai, the China International Famine Relief Com- 
mission and the Shanghai International Red Cross. 


AMERICAN PoLicy WITH REGARD TO THE CONFLICT 


The development of American government policy from 
cautious, “watchful waiting,” with appeals for peace to 
both China and Japan, in the direction of protests to Japan, 
condemnation of her aggression and cooperative action with 
other powers in implementing disapproval, has already 
been traced. 

There are three very live issues now in American policy 
with regard to the conflict. The first is the application of 
the Neutrality Law, adopted by Congress on April 29 of 
this year.1®° This law requires that when the President shall 
find and proclaim that a state of war exists, a mandatory 
embargo shall be laid upon munitions, loans and credits 
to the belligerents ; prohibits American ships from carrying 
arms to them; prohibits travel by American citizens on 
belligerent vessels and the arming of American merchant- 
men; and gives the President power to require transfer 
of title in all or any goods shipped to a belligerent pro- 
vided such provision applies to all nations engaged in the 
war. The President may also prohibit shipment in Amer- 


1675th Congress, S. J. Res. 51. 


ican bottoms of other commodities to belligerent nations. 
These discretionary provisions for control of trade were 
adopted for a two-year period only. The law applies to 
civil strife as well as to international war. It does not 
apply to American republics engaged in war with foreign 
nations unless they have foreign nations as allies. 

_ The Neutrality Law has not been invoked. To be sure, 
war has not been declared by either Japan or China. 
On September 15, however, the government issued an 
order forbidding government ships to carry munitions to 
either China or Japan and declaring that private ships 
might carry munitions only at their own risk. The Chi- 
nese government protested against this order as unfriendly 
while the Japanese government seemed to welcome it. 

Six peace organizations—the National Council for the 
Prevention of War, World Peaceways, Women’s Inter- 
national League for Peace and Freedom, Fellowship of 
Reconciliation, Emergency Peace Campaign, and Com- 
mittee on Militarism in Education—have continuously 
urged that the law be immediately applied and have re- 
cently accused the administration of nullifying the law. 
Some periodicals, among them notably the Christian Cen- 
tury, have taken the same position. 


Other peace organizations and many editorial writers 
and students of international affairs have pointed out that 
the law was framed with European conditions chiefly in 
mind, that it tends to favor the nation which is industrially 
organized and has its own merchant marine, and that 
positive cooperation to avert war or restrain aggression is 
a more positive peace policy than continental isolation. 
Most war-making nations prepare for war years in ad- 
vance and a sudden embargo after hostilities begin often 
penalizes the weaker nation. Also the embargo on raw 
materials to be used for war—as distinct from arms and 
munitions—is discretionary, not mandatory. 


The advocates of immediate application of neutrality 
legislation believe that it is necessary in order to keep 
America out of war. Dangers in the application of the 
law were pointed out by Dr. Raymond Leslie Buell, presi- 
dent of the Foreign Policy Association, before the Amer- 


ican Academy of Political and Social Science in Phil- | 


adelphia on October 1.17 Although the rapid change in the 
world situation and in American and government policy 
seems to have pushed the neutrality question to one side 
yet it is still a live issue and many efforts will still be 
made to force its application in relation to the Far Eastern 
conflict. The reader will find references to relevant pam- 
phlets and articles on the neutrality problem in the ap- 
pended bibliography. 

A second vital issue is isolationism vs. concerted action 
with other nations for upholding treaties and principles 
of international law. The three treaties which apply im- 
mediately in the Far Eastern situation are all treaties to 
which China, Japan and the United States are parties. 
The first is the peace protocol of 1901 adopted after the 
Boxer uprising in China, which Japan has used as ground 
for her troops’ movements in north China. The second is 
the Nine-Power Treaty, approved February 4, 1922, by 
the Washington Conference for the Limitation of Arma- 
ments and on Pacific and Far Eastern Questions. All 
of the signatories agreed: 


“1. To respect the sovereignty, the independence and 
the territorial and administrative integrity of China. 
“2. To provide the fullest and most unembarrassed op- 


17“Neutrality Dangers,” Printed in full in Washington Post, 
Oct. 2, 1937. 
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portunity to China to develop and maintain for herself 
an effective and stable government. 

“3. To use their influence for the purpose of effectually 
establishing and maintaining the principle of equal oppor- 
tunity for the commerce and industry of all nations 
throughout the territory of China. 

“4. To refrain from taking advantage of conditions in 
China in order to seek special rights or privileges which 
would abridge the rights of subjects or citizens of friendly 
states and from countenancing action inimical to the se- 
curity of such states.” 

The third relevant treaty is the Kellogg-Briand Pact, 
signed by 15 nations on August 28, 1928, and pledging each 
nation to “renounce” war “as an instrument of national 
policy.” 

The League of Nations in its statements and President 
Roosevelt in his Chicago speech referred to the two latter 
treaties. The League and the American State Department 
declared that actions now being taken by Japan in China 
are in violation of these treaties. China has appealed on 
the basis of these committments. The Foreign Office of 
the Japanese government, in a statement on October 9, 
insisted that the present action of Japan contravenes none 
of the existing treaties. 

The Nine Power Treaty provided for consultation among 
the signatories if difficult situations should arise affecting 
the treaty but provided for no machinery to enforce the 
treaty. It should be noted that the following countries are 
signatories of the Nine Power Treaty: The United States 
of America, Belgium, British Empire, China, France, Italy, 
Japan, the Netherlands and Portugal. 

he question before the American people and govern- 
ment now is to what extent these treaties and the place of 
the United States in international relations should lead us 
into cooperative action for preserving the treaties and main- 
taining world peace. Already the United States is acting 
with the League in many matters and has accepted a 
place in the proposed Nine Power Treaty Conference. 
Opinions here vary from extreme isolationism to advocacy 
of vigorous international effort in which the United States 
shall take an active part. 

A third question which is arousing much controversy 
now is whether protests and condemnation of aggression 
should be implemented with economic pressure on Japan, 
a trade embargo or some form of boycott. Labor groups 
in England and America, and many other organizations 
have openly favored a boycott. Many economists, editorial 
writers and churchmen have urged it. The argument of 
those who favor severing trade relationships is that we 
should not give economic support to a war of conquest, 
and that the boycott is also a form of moral protest and 
social coercion. 

The opponents of economic boycott of Japan argue: that 
guilt cannot be fastened on one party alone, that it would 
defeat its own purpose by demonstrating Japan’s vulner- 
able position as regards access to markets and raw mate- 
rials and thus serving to steel her determination ultimately 
to secure independence by further encroachments, that the 
launching even of an unofficial boycott will require anti- 
Japanese propaganda, that the poor of Japan will be those 
who suffer most from it, and that it will lead to reprisals 
and war. Theodore D. Walser, a missionary to Japan 
asks the question, ““Would a boycott of Japan be coercion 
of a redemptive nature?” and answers, “Categorically, it 
would not.” *® Opposition to an embargo or boycott comes 


18“Can Christians Boycott Japan?” by Theodore T. Walser in 
Fellowship, October, 1937. 
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also from business interests, silk mills and cotton interests 
which would be seriously affected. 

Discussions so far have been limited largely to a volun- 
tary, unofficial boycott. Economic sanctions imposed upon 
Japan by a group of nations would be an official attempt 
to weaken her economically and industrially and hasten the 
end of the war. 

In view of the importance of these issues to the church 
in America a few representative statements are quoted in 
brief below: 

Dr. E. Stanley Jones: “We ask every individual across 
the world, Christian and non-Christian, to pledge himself 
to withdraw economic relationships with Japan as long as 
this aggression continues, and to get as many as possible 
to do the same.”?* 

Sherwood Eddy: “A growing number of us favor a 
movement to boycott Japanese trade.” ?° 

Raymond L. Buell, president of the Foreign Policy As- 
sociation: “In my opinion the popular boycott of Japanese 
goods is the first answer to Japanese aggression.” ** 

Rear-Admiral Richard E. Byrd, famous explorer and 
leader of Emergency Peace Campaign: “The best method 
of preventing these nations from killing defenseless women 
and children is for the masses of the people of the world 
to boycott as far as is possible . . . that aggressive nation.’?° 

Mary E. Woolley, president-emeritus of Mount Holyoke 
College, United States delegate to Disarmament Confer- 
ence, urges “A union of the nations demanding from Japan 
the end of unrestricted aerial warfare, with the statement 
that unless she complied she would be regarded as an out- 
law among the nations.” *° 

Reinhold Niebuhr, Union Theological Seminary, New 
York: “Every possible embarrassment to Japan in the war 
has something of a guarantee of world peace in it.”’?* 

Kenneth Scott Latourette, professor of missions and 
oriental history, Yale University, “I favor the expres- 
sions already issued by the government of the United 
States in disapproval of the bombings of non-combatants. 
I favor a conference of the parties to the Nine-Power 
Treaty if and when Japan and China are ready to come 
into it and submit their cause to conference. I do not re- 
gard with approval either an unofficial or official economic 
boycott of Japan; that way lies war.” ** 

Former Secretary of State, Henry L. Stimson: “. . . Out- 
side nations should cease helping . . . [China’s] enemy. 

“. .. We not only must not fear to face issues of right 
and wrong, but we must not fear to cooperate with other 
nations who are similarly attempting to face those issues.” 

Norman Thomas, well-known Socialist leader, has ex- 
pressed himself as in favor of an unofficial, as against an 
official, boycott. 

The six peace organizations already referred to as urg- 
ing application of neutrality legislation are opposing a boy- 
cott. Some who are disposed to favor a boycott as a moral 
protest fear that it may be utilized by selfish business in- 
terests, and inspire “Buy America” campaigns and other 
— which oppose the principles of international 
trade. 


Background: 

Bisson, T. A. The Struggle of the Powers in China. Foreign 
Policy Reports. New York, Foreign Policy Association, 1936. 
and Goslin, R. A. The Clash m the Pacific. Foreign 


19“The Moral Course,” Washington Post, Sept. 22, 1937. 
20 Forum in Christian Science Monitor, Oct. 2, 1937. 
21 Washington Post, Oct. 2, 1937. 
22 Christian Century, Sept. 29, 1937. 
28 Letter from Dr. Latourette, Oct. 8, 1937. 
24New York Times, October 7, 1937. 
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